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INTRODUCTION » 



In June of 1977/ the School Programs Committee of thd Toronto Board 
of Educaty.on received and approved a recommendation from the Report of the 



Patterns of Dropping Out; Committee 

"that information^ fqr future, decision-making be obtained 
about the following: the returning student; characteristics^ 
work experience, and the attitude of the schools to their 
return. " 

(page 10) 

The recommendation wais referred to the Director of Education for a feasibility 

* * . ■ 

report/ and the recommendation was passed by the Board in October, 1977, 

. ■ ■ % 

The data for this study were gathered by the Research Department 

, in five phases: 

' litf Phase t: . Survey of all .Toronto secondary school students to 

identify returning students and some of their 
characteristics. • - * ^ 

Phase II: A ques^onriaire to a* sample of Toronto secpndary 

i^chool students who have never dropped out to deter- 
mine their attitudes toward returning students* 

Phase III: A questionnaire to all Toronto secondary school 

principals and vice-principals, all secondajry school 
guidance counsellors, and a sample of secondary . 
school .'teachers to determine their attitudes toward 
returning students. 

Phase IV: In-depth inteirviews- of approximately 250 returning 
students.^ 

■ Phase V: Identification of and in-depth interviews of a matched 

group of students who have dropped out of school and not 
returned. 

This report, which provides information about the characteristics 
of returning students as collected in Phase I, is the first of three reports 
describing the results of this study^ The second report deals with Phases II 
and III cOid the third report deals with Phases IV and V. 
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Literature Review 



An Ontario Study 

The Ontario Secondary School Dropout Study -completed by Cicely 
Watson and Sharon McElroy in 1974-75 for the' Ontario Ministry Task Force 
on Dropouts contains . some information abo^u^ returning students and. was the 
only Ontario and Canadian study which could-be fou^id about students 

^ . * " ■ 

have returned to regular sqhooL.''" T^ie ^al portion of ^diat report deals with 
re-entries defined as dropouts who had returned to the same school, it 
reports the questionnaire responses of a sample of 1974-75 re-entries' from 
one large Ontario urban school system. The following summarizes some of the 
results: 

♦ . . _ 

"In brief, re-entrants are likely to be those dropouts who left 
the three higher grades of secondary schools. However, theydo 
not stay long in 'school, and the probability of their leavlii^' 
again is high (particularly if they are over 19 years of age) . 
To a greater extent than other dropouts their parents did not 
approve their leaving school (and this is likely to be one factor 
in the return decision) . To a' greater extent than , other disopouts. 
they were unemployed (and this is likely to be the mai^ reason why 
they returned to school) . Rather more than other drojJouts, they 
left school because of school-related reasons^(they were failiag 
anyway; they hated school; they criticized teachers or programs) 
and yet they have not settled down in the outside world. Their 
prognosis for completion is not high, Satke re-entries move in* and 
out of school several times before ti\fiy^inally decide to quit .— 
so, without detailed data it is very difficult to show'their 
•stages'. Overall;, -net re-entries represent about 3% of the 
enrolment each year . "■ » 

' H 

(C. Watson, Focus on Dropouts , 
pages 282-3) 



'Th^ study found that re-entering ind re -dropping out is a male activity — 
the males outnumbered the females 2 to 1. it also showed that the ..incidence 
of the re-entering of Grade 9 dropouts is low, of the re-entering of Grade 10 
dropouts is about what might be expected and that the re-en tiering;. !.of 



Grades 11 to 13 students is higher than woul<^ be expected.- 



Ainerican Studijes ' 

There are a niimber of American investigations of the characteristics 

of returners; for instance, Saleem.and Miller (19631 foiind that at least .60 

o£ the 625 student^ who dropped out of the Syracuse, New York pubLic^^chool in 

•1959-60 later returned to school, and many grckduated* The study found 

that more young men than young women returned. An attempt was made to 

discover why these students returned, what kinds of studdffits were most in-- 

fluenced by advice to finisl\ high school, and which students experienced the 

most pressure to return. Some characteristics of those who returned were 

sought by comparing returner amd non-returner dropouts. RetiimeVs were 

generally characterized by better academic standing, and a greater degree 

of economic and family stability. Both factors were significant ' for girls 

while economic stability proved more significant for the boys. The data 

indicated that returners were not clearly- distinguishable from dropouts. The 

« 

two groups over lappecL considerably. Whenever returners were "better off/' 
socially or academically," than non-returners, the differentiation was slight. 
The authors concluded that the failure to identify significant differences 
meant that better comm\iriication with -the broad population of dropouts wouid 
,be the most effective method of increasing the number of school returners.- " 

.A study performed, by ..Wehrwein-...U^ u^ing a sample of retxirtiers 
at the Work Opportunity Center in Minneapolis yielded^ similar conclusion^. 
Wehrwein » found that approximately one-foiirth of the individuals who 
returned to the Work Opportunity^ Centre were on pronation. or parole, that 
two-fif thS:'had healtkh problems-; and that more than half had f amily dif ficultie 

- Another study conducted at the Cape Fear' Technical, Institute (Doss, 
1966) revealed that returners were more likely than non-returners to have 
problems and riesponsibilities at home, to perceive their parents a.s either 
too strict or too lenient, and to like the Institute, The returners also 



appeared to receive greater e„=«^.9e.«.t f roa^hers or employer, to .. , 
U„i,h school ana to have friends attending school. I. addition, relatively 
_«re non-returners had access to a car while in school, ha^ receive^ co^o^'., 
*punish»»nt and had brothers or sisters who were dropouts. ; ' ' . . 

\ study with a Slightly different focy^Green, 1967, was ain>ed 
at determining the i«pact of a return to school on the^intellectual deve^p»^t 
achieve,«n; levels, aspirations, 'self-concepts, and attitudes toward school ' 
Of a ,roup.-of >lac. children' -ho had been out of school for' four years/because 
of a school closure in Virginia. The study concluded that an educati^.^ 
interr^-ption seen«d to contribute positively to attitudes toward ^f-^^'^ 
at the same time affecting aptitudes and aspirations adversely^, \ _ 

Kohen and Barker (1976, made the following comments in. a literature 

review: ' . \ 

"in summary, the literature on the high school dropout who . / 
In summary, u . indicates that dxs- _ ■ 

returns to n"3"^t;advLt;geous to the intelleStual - •> 

continuing high school is aisaavant ^ , ^ "but «hab- a 

and aspirational ^--^^^^^^^ °' .f"^ ^^'^^^^^^^^ 

return to school can substantially alleviate tJie. aisa^ . ^ , • ..^ • 

• ) ."several characteristics ^^^^^^^^'^^V 
' fa:i"th:%rt :r n:faSi; :M jar=h is .opemistic 

^^redlctlng gain to those, who do return and re»»in in 
. ^h^l e^^r^^ough the gains would s^m to^ d^^^^^ 

longer the interruption prior to returning. t, . 

(Kohen and Barker. 1976;' PP.. 1« a"'i "> . 
TO co^nclude. a; detailed study of students resuming, to tie Tor.<*nto 
Board Of Educa^on has never been conduc;ed and certainly see^ warranted 
given Toronto's high dropout rate (see yourig and ^r^^: 197ir., The study . 
Should also contribute to the obviously rather limited body of Canadian, ahd. 
toeticanWo7ledge_on returning students. . , ^ ____J\^ ' _ ' ' . 



Thd purposes of the first part of the study we r^ to^ estimate 

s 

the number of returning students in Toronto .high schools as ol^ November , 
197;? {regardless of the length of time* they ^had been back) ajid then to 
examine some of their characteristics such ^s number of times they had 
drot)ped out, the age they last le^Vfich9pl, their age in November/ 1977/ 
sex, grade lef t ^and grade enrolled in during November/ 1977, level of 
study left and returned to^ sc^iool left and returned to, and whether or 
not they had be^n in the .Leaving School Early Program . 
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METHOD 



- '/. • ' . n«i-a r-ollection . 
.4 s-c^l . a.. .c.o«= Boa^a Wc..e„ ...u... s...en„ ^ 

• . y^^onnaire was also designed to collect .nfortnat.on 

" in Appe'ndix A;' this'-questionnaire was a 

. .... ...... - • — tr: 1. 

^ ^ ^Aryry studeHts who had rerurnatA 
as the school the studert was attending. Studen 

- ■ ^er of tW^ they had dropped out. "he*er or not 

.^ere asked to state" the nufflber of tipes ^ - 
. . -^...v,! Earlv (LSE) program, turgrade and 

they had ever h«n in the Leaving sohool Early (I. .P 

" ■ • . . . ft^the last tine they had dropped on«. the age at whioh , , 

level thev had left tf^e last tim ^Ij. students were 

• ■ .h^y had lait dropped out. and the sohool they had last left. U . 
• ■ ,s.ed to 'state ^e le^l they were then in- E^h studenfs ,rade was 
: ' inferred fr* t,egrade/olas.oodes.o„ the lahels, the rules followed . 

• i„ inferring the grade are given i« Appendix,?. . . _^ 

■ ■ .lUther. -denVreturned usable ^estionnaires. or 

• se. Of -the 34,370 high school ;stuaents:r-^gist.red in Wove^er =f 1.77 . 

nai-.a Analysis ^ 
. - first.et Of analyses Uor the ^.ginal ^estions on th.survey 

: . : . eor..- t.:".e ..^ =^ — --r- - --^^--^^^ r:r' . 

. Tn some instances,. X 

. in^nany ceases, presented in graphical for™. ^ 
' • X used to compare observed 

^ -^v, Hf-k-l (where categories) were usea ro 

sample tests with df-K J- ^wnei.e ^ _ 

: .re uencie. fo.the:W^^ ^— -"^^ 
- fre^nci^s derived fro. . e po;^ion Of . orc„to_...^ s--—^^ - . 
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null hypotheses for th^se tests were that the characteristics of the returning 
students did not differ significantly from the characteristics of the population 
of- students; that is, observed characteristic^-vt^e compared with theoretically ' 

expected characteristics. For all significance tests , the significance 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ,: 

- ■ ■ *) 

, » 

criterion was a chance probability less, than .05. The reader should also 

c 

note that hot every student answered every question,, thus the re"" are varying 
totals for the tests. 

The second group of analyses which involved examining the extent 



^of association or re-lation between two sets of attributes of the ret^iming 
students provided the investigat;ors with a bit'of a dilemma. The group of; 
retuminTg students being studied could neither be considered the entire • 
population of 1977-78 Toronto returning students nor could it be considered 
a raJfidom san^le of Toronto returning students. A test of significance 

. of a- continge]^ coefficient calculated from a r x'fc contingency table is 
normally used to examine the degree of association between attributes when 
a random sample has been drawn .frfem'. ^ population. If the entire population 
is being examined, co.ntingency qoefficients and/or simple percentages are ' 
ucod to report the results — r x^ tests of significance being irrelevant. 
The investigators decided to proceed as one would with a random sample^ and 
use x^ tests of significance of 'the contingency coefficients to determine 

r . 

significant associations between attributes of the returning students, keeping 
in mind that the sample was not a strictly random one. The X^ tests for these 
tests had (r-1) (k-1) degrees of freedom\and where significant X^ were found, 
the tables were collapsed >^here necessary 2x2 tables to test the signifi- 
cance of frequencies on the separatfi^Ategories of the attributes. Again, 
the significance criterion was .65 and the totals varied considerably. 
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Limitations of the Data 

The investigators pilot tested the questionnaire and were 
fairly satisfied t^t the students understood the questions and that the 
questions seemed" appropriate ; however, they did not do a formal valida- 
tion of the 'questionnaire. . That is, no check was made to determine whether 
the students whq , finally answered the questionnaire understood the questions, 
whether they were interpreting the questions as intended, or whether 
they were giving correct responses. The responses were accepted as they 
stood. One particular wecJtness did come to light — the question o^ the 
Leaving School Early Program seemed to. be misunderstood (this is discussed 
in a. later section). _ 

Information for students' date of birth and 1977 grade were 
obtained ^rom the- Board's records. The grade enrolled in during November, 
1977, was inferred rfrom class codes (the method is described in 
Appendix B) — some errors probably resulted from this technique. 
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FINDINGS 

The Number of Returning Students 

1,150 students reported that they had dropped out of school auid 
returned. This figure represents /3.9% of the* 29/499 students who conpleted 



the questionnaire in ^November of ^1977. 

The total nuihber of students who were returners during the 1977-78 
school year was probably higher thaui this figure for three reasons: 

(a) 4,771 students on the November school rolls did 
not auiswer the questionnaire — some were probably 
returners'; 

(b) 1,138 students on the September school rolls were 
not on the November school rolls ~ some were 

probably returners; smd, > / 

■ ■ V. : . • ■ 

(c) some students probably returned to 3chool after^ ^ 
November. . 

Multiplying the September enrolment of 35,408 by 3.9% gives an estimate of 
Ir381 returning students enrolled in Toronto high schools in the Fall of 

1977. ' . ' , 

< * " . . ■ 

General Characteristics of Returning Students 

* ■ " ' . " ' 

Schools Left 

Ho6t ^ztuAnlng 6tudzyitii Za^t dAopptd ouX OjJ Toronto 4^ckooJU. 
• Of the sample of returning students, 1,085 (94.3%) refJorted' the 
school they had left the last time they had dropped out, and its board or^ city. 
Of these, 812, or 74.8%, reported that they had last dropped- .out of a Toronto 
high, school, while amother 31 reported that they had last dropped out of Toronto 
elementary schools, so that altogether 77.7% of the students had dropped out of 
Toronto schools. Another 9.6% had dropped out of scJhools of oth4r boards^ in 
Metropolitan Toronto, 5.4% had dropped out of schools of other boards in 



_ 10 - . • . 

..... o« . SC.. t o.e. =W«.es. ... s.aen. ...^ . 

' - / nniversity,- a community college, or a CEGEP*^. 
they had dropped out of a university, 

\4 o»-h o£ a private elementary school, 
while one reported that he had dropped out of pn 

Figure I displays these percentages graphically. ' . 




Figure 1. The schools reHmrning s 
dropped out (N V ^^^^> • 



students left the last time they 



* CEGEP — College d'enser 



gnement general et prpfessionel 
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Sex 



Men a/ie ove/L-/Lep/Le4eKi;ted among ^UuMA^nq iiiidzvUi^. 

Qf the 1,144 students whose sex was s1:ated, 59 .8% were men 



(see Figure 2) 























Women / 


«,««*••'•■■•••»■■■•■•■•••■■ 
.*•.••■••■■••■*•«■•■■■••••< 


40.2% 









Figure 2. The sex of returning studeikts 
(N = 1144) . 



" . - Only 51.7%. of the students who had Aever drotped out were men. 
One explanation of the above findiny^s that returning students are older 
than, other students, and thkt in Tor (into .schools the older students are. 
more' likely to be men than are young Jr students; this ixplanation would 
imply that men are not over-represent'ed among^ retumind students. To 
test this explanation a theoretical distribution was constructed .in which 
the sexual composition of the group 4^=^ ^^"^ returned to school was 
predicted from ..the sexual composition i of the ehtire samke of students of 
.the same age. According^ to the. theoretical distribution, 55.8% of the - 
^^returning students should be men; a chi-square test fouid that this per- , 
centage was significantly lower than the observed percentage of SS-S*- - 



We can concliide, then , . that men are i 
ing students, although the over-repres' 



eed over-represerjted among returrir^ 
entation is not great. .• 
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Number o£ Times Dropped Out ^ 

m Abou;t onz-4>zvgM oi tk<L A<UuJ^ . 

' All but 36 of the returning students reported the number of^ times . 

. .they had dropped out. Of these 1,114 students, 955, or 85 .7% reported^ that 
they harf dropped out once. 128, or 11.5%, reported that they had dropped 
'out twice; 21, or 1.9%^ reported that they had dropped out three times; 
•^d 10, or ol9%, reported that they had dropped out four times.^(see Figure 3). 



One Time • 



Two Times 



Three Times 



Four Times 



.1.1.1 " 



11.5% 



1.9V 



85.7% 



Figure 3. The' ninnber .of- times returning students had 
f dropped out (N .= 1114) .- 
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Age at Time of Dropping Ouj: ! 

MofLZ than a qvuVUzA tkz 4>tudejru(u^ fia^ontzd thvt ilizy had 
bzzn' und2A U Mh&n th&y Za&t dAoppzd out. 

■ Figure 4 shows . the distribution for all returning students of the 
ag^at which they last dropped out (1,084 students reported that age) . Tt 
can be seen that thet^nedian age of dropping out was 16, and that 84.3% of 
the ..students reported thlt they had last dropped out before they had turned 
is! A considerable -number - 307 or 28.3% - reported that they had last^ 
drop^d out of school before turning 16 - 210 of these students had dropped 
out of Toronto schools. ^ 18 ■ 
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34.0% . 

























































22.0% 










7.4% 
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9.4% 






1.5% 


• • • • • • 
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A-::-:-.- 








.3.3'%' 

1 J 1.8% 

lv-.--.-1 r^-fi 


' 1.1% -0.1% 


10-13 


14 


^15 




16 




17 


18 


19 20 


21 24 * ^ 



Figure 4. Ages at which returning students had last dropped out 
(N = 1084) 



Figure '5 ghows the same distribution .for students who had 
dropped out only once. It can be seen that this distribution is almost 
identical with the one for allTre turning studenti. This suggests that 

students who had dropped out more than once had dropped out for the first 

• ■ ■ ■ » ■ 

time at younger a^es,,than the students who had dropped out only once. 



1.3% 



7.1% 



19.3 % 



10-13 14 



15 



3 5.5% 



16 



21.7% 



17 



9.3% 
■ I i I 



18 



3.3% 



19^ 



1.7% 

To" 



0. 8% 



Figure 5. Ages at which one-time dropouts had left school 
(N » 927) . 
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Grade at Time of Droppings Out 

Mo6t Aztu/iyUng ^tude^^ lcL6t dAoppzd oat Oj^ GAxtdz6 9., 10 and 11. 

Figure. 6 shows the grades students were in when they last dropped 
out. Of -1,092 students who reported a ^rade, 75.6% dropped out of grades 
9 , 10>and 11 . ■ V f 




4 ■ 

Figure 6. Grades returning students were in when 
they last dropped out (N » 1092) . 
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Figure 7 showG. thq same kind of distribution |pr students who had 
dropped out only^ once (n=925) . 'Kiis**distribution is allnost identical with 
the distribution for all returning students and suggests that students who 
had dropped out more than once had star,ted dropping out in earlier grades 
than the students who had dropped out only once or that they had made no 
progress the previous time(s) they had returned to school. * 

y - : ^' 

It can be seen from^both distributions that most students had [ 



dropped out well before the. end of any four or five-year program. 



\ 



28.8% 









25.4% 








21.0% 


;.%v.y.; 


























13 .5% 
























5.6% 




• - • Y « . 




















5-7 , 8 . 


• 9 




11 


> 12 


13 



Figure 11 Grades one-time dropouts were" in when 
they dropped out (N * 925) . 

■ 20 . . 
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Level at' Time of Dropping Out , , ' , . 

?^S^^oMnL;t chopped- oo^ d Orvt^'Uo .ztonc^y ^cka^^ 
' Data .on levels of study left" were available for 965 students who 
reported that' thejf- had last dropped out of secondary schools^ iA. Ontario ; a 
sununary of these data is given in Figure 8: 




Figure 8; Revels of program left by Ontario 
returning students (N = 965) . 
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The same data were examined for .the 823 students who had dropped 
out once; the distribution was almost identical with the one shown in - Figure 8. 

Year of Birth 

% HaZi oi tkz AQJmnlng itadznt& boAn bz^cPiz 1960 Mz oueA. 17). 

Data on year of birth were available for 1,112 students. They are 
summarized in Figure ?. Of these students, 555, or one fewer than" half . were 
bom before 1960; only 17. 3% of the sample of students who had never. dropped 
out were bom before 1960. Altogether 900, or 80.9%, of the returning students 
were bom' in the four years, 1918 through 1961-; these same four years accounted 
for only 58.5% of the sample of students who. had never dropped out. These 
differences are statistically significant. 

jf ■ 

21. ■ . - 
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(N - 1112) . (These • 
— ages at that time 



F.nrolme/t by. Grades . ■ 

■ gwde^lO, n, and 1Z. 

OataSa^u. the grades in which retuAin, student, -were enrolled 
Hove^er IS^r. available fo. SSI student,*, a sugary of these 
data is given in. Figure 10. . 




Figure- 10 . 



' Grades in^ which returning 
students were enrolled 
during Novejnber, 1977 
(N = 881) . 
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The number of students in 
grades had to be inferred 
the inferring of the grades, 
jure j^resented and discussed in 




distribxltion ^relatively small because 
cias^ ccides, some of which do not permxt 
^rulel-by which grades were inferred 
idix B. . 



and-12. 



Most returning students (72.7%) vere ,enrplled in. grades 10, 11 
(The readerr.shouid recarll that this number include^ students who* 



have been back for more than one y^ar.) Siritilar data were not inferred for 



studehts who had not dropped out. 
Enrolment by Levels of Program 



Q\jz/i-fikjpn,2AZYitzd among n^ztiiAnAjig 4,tudeH^4, urfU^e 6tixdmt& talUng 
mo4t 0^ tkiAA cou/uu cut Izvzl 5 cue ande/t-A-ep^e<sejiteci. 



Figure 11 shows the percentage of students who had retUfned to school 

iction and 



fSlns 



who reported tcdcing most of their courses at each level o 
the corresponding expected percentagefSj^J calculated from the distribution -for 



all students who completed the questicwihaire . Because of tzhe small numbers ' 

■ - ■ ■ . ■ -M.'' ■ 

in levels .1 and 6, for the statistical, yilinalysis level 1 v^as combined with « 
level 2, and 'level 6 with level 5. The -two distributifl£as were significantly 
different. Chi-sq.uare test^, were used to evaluate differences in enrolment 
at levels 2, 3, 4 and 5 (l<b^els 1 and 6 were not reported frequently enough 
to examine) and found that all 'differences between obsexrved and expected 
frequencies were significant. 



Retiirning Students 
All Students 



58.4% 



39.0% 




0.1% o*s% 



Figure 11. Levels of prQg3;'am In which students were taking mo^t,^^£^ 
their courses during November, 1977 = 1113 returning 
students) . 
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ERIC * There was some inaccuracy in the rep^^ts of . level of study. Of the sample, 
m^ta - 32 students / or 2.7%, reported studying at levels which were not provided in 

their schools. This inaccuracy is not great enough ta invalidate the findings. 
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Comparisons of 'Toront?t3 Students who Re-enrolled in the Schools 
They Had Left and Toronto Students who Enrolled in a Different . School . 

Siuxiznti iA)ho had KeXuAnzd to .(ic<JiJeAen^ ^dkoott than tkz^ond^ 
thzy had tzf^t tzndzd tq havz d/ioppzd ouX in loioqA gAade:^ and ' ' 
. at zoaLLvi agz6.than ^tudzkt^ ujho had n,z-^QjvwiZzd In thz 6choo^ 
tktij had^lzit, and tq fae znn.ottzd in ZotA)^ g/iadz^j howzvzA, thzif 
0^0 tznjclzd to bz oldzA In Hov^bzx, 197,7 /and w)e.te moxz tikdiy ^' 
to kavz d/ioppzd otut mon,z tkqn once. 

Of the 812 students who droppe^ out of high schools In the City 
of Toronto, 803 reporjted the names of both the school they were attending '^ 
^ and the school they had left when' they had last dropped out. Of these 8D3 



students, 510, or 63,5% had returned to the schools they had left when they 
had last dropped out, ' ' ^ 

Figure 12 shows the grades left by the two groups of students ; 
the distributions are significantly di^^erent. Students who enrolled in 
,a different school are signi.feicantlW more likely to have dropped out/df 
Grade 9, and less likely to have dropped out of' Grades 11 and 12 than \ 
students who re-enrolled in the same school^ 



Same School 
Different School 




6.3% 



13 
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Figure 12, Grades left by Toronto students who returned 
i to the same schools (N =» 501) or to different 

school^ (N. =» 286). .V 

Figure 13 shows the distributions of grades in which the two groups 
were enrolled in 1977; the distributions are significantly different. Students 
who re-enrolled in^he same school are significantly more likely to be enrolled 
in Grade 12 than students who enrolled in a different school. If. these dis- 
tributions are collapsed into distributions' of enrolment in the junior and 
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•senior grades,*; the ^itwo^grb^ps'agai^'d^f significantly Student/ wh%' 
re-enrolled in the same^^ol are significantly more likely to be enrolled 
in the 'senior grades 'than students who enrolled, in a different school.. 
(<rhe reader .should again recall that t^ie study included students who had 
returned -bo school previous to the Fall of 1977.) • 




~ 

Figure 13. Enrolment by grades for Toronto students who 
' ■ • -returned to' the same schools (N = 407) or to . 

different schools (N. = 221). 
'Students who enrolled in a different school were significantly more 
likely to have dropped out more than once; 15.3% (of 288) of these students 
had dropped out more than once, compared to 11.3% (of 508.) of students who 

had re-enrolled in the same school. 

Figure 14 gives'^t^e distribution for each group, of the ages at which 
students last dropped out; the distributions are significantly different. 
Toronto students Who re-enrolled in the" same school are significantly less ^ 
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For the remainder of the repo^V junior grades will meari grades 9 ^nd 10 and 
senior grades will .mean grades^ 11, 12 and 13. 
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.iH.ly M have dropped out . ^j,„ent school. . , . 

. . — S;!- =^ . • ■ • 

•• ■ • • .,nns are siijnif icantly di^|*»«^ent -v.-; • • 

' t.v,o distributions ar^ a-^-* , • 

groups; the ais-ti ^ . v. .» 

.a»e school -r^i^gnij^- 



....... , ............. „ifi^tly less likel^^ 

-_llea 1„ school .e,^ .o« U.. J 

.en ho. .e.o.e ^ ^ ^ ^ _ ..W „hO eh.lle. In 

tc|^have been bom in 1959 U« y 

a different school. 




before 
(20) 



Figure 
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15. 



- ^s^o^: In «acKe.s, . 



. . «o groups «as no. related « se.. the 

, „e».ershxp .n the .t«o ^ ^^^^J^ _ ^ 

.et-hloh students had heenst*in,«hen^- , ^ 
^e levels at which thev were studvin, 19,7 • . ■ ^ 



Differences Between Sexes. 



Women wzaz moKZ tlkzty than.mzn Xo havz la^t^dAoppzd oat aX: 
yoangeA agu, tp have. Zcuyt d/iopped ^owt in JLovovi g^do^, and 
to be znAollzd in thz janLon, gAjodu dujUng Noveiribz/i, 1977 > 



In general, women who had returned to school had last dropped out 
at yoxinger ages 2uid from lowe'r , grades thcui had men v^o had. returned to 
"school, although they were not younger in November, 1977 than the men. Women 
were significantly more likely to. have dropped out before Grade 11. 
Altogether 61.1% (266 of 435)^ of women dropped out before' ^irade 11, con^Jared 
to 54.6% (355 of 650) of men. Women were also more likely than men to have 
dropped out before turning 16; of 428 women who reported, the age at which 
they had dropped out 147, or 34.3*, had dropped out before turning 3,6, 
compared to 2 4. 3% (158) of 649 men., 

There were no statistically 'significant differences in the p^o-^ 
^portions of men and women enrolled in each grade, although women W'ere ^ 
more likely than men to be enrolled in the jiinior grades . Of 352 women 
.for whom, grades were inferred from t4e^ class code, 66.3% were in the 
junior .grades, compared to 58.8% of 527 men. 

" These results are shown in Fig;ures 16 , 17 and "18 - 
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Figure 16. Grades last dropped out for women^(N = 435) and 
men (N = 650).. . • . 
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Figure 17 • 



Age3 of studenW' att.^l3te date of -dropping out 
for women (N-^« 428) ii^dVen CN » 6491 • 



Jxinior 
Grades 
(9 & ID) 




. . . J 1 I I I M 





Figure 18. Noveiaberr • 1977 enrolment by grades for women 
(N=352) and men (N«527) \ ^ 



There were no statistically significant^ differences between the proportions 
of men and women who dropped out more than once/ who dropped out of differe^t- 
.levels (for Ontario students) and who enrolled in different levels. 




.^ ^,.-.ons of S ^---^---^ Who Last Dropped Ou t ' 
tiie Junio r senxor Grades ^ 

. # S^en^ coho W dropped oc^^^^ 

^ ^<:fe^ -to be yotx^2A Aji J. ,,-,[mae;c age^, to be women, ;£o 

fiave dropped ^''^/^/^.f^^^^Jl^i at toioeA teve^6 -dum c«e/i.e 
£oweA.£ev/e£4, and ^o be jiAo£eed.a^^^^ 

^e^difference between .exe^ was discussed on page 21. . 

' ' ■ ^ t.j dropped out of grades 11, 12 

.dght Be expected, students who had last droppe . 

■ • . ^ 1917 were older when they last dropped 

and 13 were Older in Noveniber, 1977, were =1 

out. and were enrolled in higher grades in Spve^er, 1977. ... . 

Students Who last ^oppe4 out of the junior grades were «re . 
...el. than students 'who had dropped out of th, senior grades to have_^, 
aropped out »ore than once, of 549 students who had dropped <.t of - 
■ ,.ades, es or lS..Vhad dropped out ^re than once, while • 

„.:.ea students Who had dropped out of the senior grades, « or lO.e. 
had dropped out more than once (see Figure ^19, . . _ 



Dropp.ed .put. Once 



Dropped Out 
More Than Once 





Diopped^Out of Grades 9 & 10, /[^^^ 
Dropped Out of Grade's 11 r 12 &I3 



Hu^r of ti^es -°^/-ei.irt:rir:tS:trsr' 

. . raitlrfp^eroirortfeSinlor g^^^^^^^ 
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The remaining significant differences, observed were in the levels 
from which students had last dropped out and at which they were studying in 
1977 , Of 357 students who had last dropped out of the junior grades , 80 , 
or 22.4%, had been studying at levels 1, 2 or 3 before they had dropped out; 
of- 367 students "who had last dropped out of the senior grades, 32, or 8.7%, 
had been studying at levels 1, 2 or 3 (see Figure 20) . 



Dropped Out of 
Levels 1, 2, 3 



propped Out. of 
Levels 4 & 5 



Dropped Out of .rvTTTTTn 
jGradesS & 10 [•.• . • . • . • ■ • . •■• l 
Dropped Out of 
Grades 11,12 503 




91.3% 



Figure 20. 



Levels left for Ontario students who last dropped out of 
the junior grades iN = 357) and for Ontario students who 
last dropped out of the. senior grades (N = .367). 



Of 541* students who last dropped out of the junior graiigs , 168, 
or 31.1% were enrOUed in 1977 in levels 1, 2 and 3 ; of 458 students who had 
last dropfe)ed out of the senior grades , 48, or 10.5%, were enrolled in 1977 in 
levels 1, 2 or 3 (see Figure 21). Further analysis revealed that Ontario 
students who had dropped out of the junior graces were more likely to have re - 
"enrolled at a lower level of instruction than students who had dropped out of 
the senior grades; 16.8% of the former group had re-enrolled at a lower level, 
compared to 9.4% of the lattei;: . 



* The numbers of students in the two analyses for levels are greatly different 

because the second analysis includes students who dropped out of schools 
O autside Ontario. 
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Enrolled in Levels^ 
1, 2 , and 3 
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31.1% 



Dropped Out of. Grades 9 & 10 
Dropped Out -^f Grades 11, 12 & 13 



10.5% 



Enrolled in. Levels 
4 and 5 



, I . I i I , I . t i I i I « * i ' ' ' ■ ' 



1 1 1 . 1 . 



68 . 9% 




89.5% 



Figure 21. 



Levels enrolled in for. 1977 for students yho last dropp'^ out of the 
junior grades (N = 541) and for students who last dropped out of the 
senior grades (N - 458). 



Cont parisons Between Student s Who Dropped Out Once Before Turning 16 -and 
Those Who Dropped Out Once After Tur ning ^6 

moJtz tikzlu ta fae women, to havz cOioppzd ouZ ZoMzn. ■ 
Aji lovozfi qnadzi^ than 4^tiidznt6 Mko MZfiz onz-trnz dA.opouX6 

The analyses reported in this section were restricted to 
students' who had dropped out only once, so that differences between the 
two gi^oups would be clearer. As would be expected from a: difference 
observed between sexes (see page 21) , students who dropped oui: before 
tuning 16 were more likely to be women than were students who dropped , 
but after 16; 51.2% of the. students who dropped out before turning 1.6 
were women , compared to 37.1% of the other returning students. A . 
pedian test revealed that students whd had dropped out. before turning 16 
werb much .younger in November, 1977 than students who had dropped out ; 
after turning 16 - pnly 20.3% of the students who dropped out before ^ 
turning 16 were bom l?efore 1960, compared to 61.8% of the other return- 



ERXC ing students (see Figure 22) 
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Born Before 1960 
(over 17) . 



Bom in 1960 or 
After (17 and 
under) 




El I III I ij 
• • • * ' * 

Dropped Out Aft e r Turning • 16 
61.8% 



. 79.7% 



Fig-ure 22. 'Dates of birth for students who dropped out once before .tui^ing 
16 (N = 251) , or after turning 16 (N =? 677)'. ' v • • 



As one would expect, students who had dropped out before t\im- 
ing 16 had .dropped out of lower grades than students who had dropped out 
after tTirning 16. They were alsb enrolled ':in lower grades in November, 
1977, as Figure 23 shows. Nearly two-^thirds of the students who had . 

dropped out before turning 16 were enrolled in the junior grades, 

■ ■ . ' ^ ■ . J 

compared to less than a fifth of otheaf returning students. On. the other 

hand, 35% had progressed to the senior grades since returning to school. 
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39^.9% 



10 



"Droprfed Out Before Txirning J5 

' ' • ■ ■ « 

Dropped Out After Turning 16^^^| 









34.9% 
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25-1%^ 
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16.9% 






14.8%^^! 




17.5% 
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3.3% 
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12 



13 
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* Figure 23. November,- 1J577 enrolment by grades for returning students 
who dropped out once .before turning 16 (N =. 183) or once 
after turning ,16 (N = 542) . 

* ■ 

32 ■ 



. . * Whether or not the returning studenl;s had dropped, out before turning 
16 was not related id the levels of instructioh' at which they had been 
3tudying before they dropped out (the analysis excluded students who reported 
that they had/dropped out before reaching Grade 9). However, it was related- 
to the level at which returning students were studying in November, 1977 , 
as Figure 24 shows. Further analysis revealed that students who dropped out 
of 'Ontario high schools before turning 16. w^re more likely than other 
returning students to re-enrol at a lower level of instruction- and lose 
likely to re-enrol at' the same level of instruotion. 



|-:' :-XO>>j Dropped Out Before Turning 16 
Dropped Out After Turning 16 

41.2% 

36.0^ 



40.6% 



26.3% 




1 & 2 



Fimire 24. November, 1977 enrolment by levels of 

instruction for students who dropped out 

once before turning 16 (N = 296). or 
after> turning 16 (N =719). 



r-^^.^-i ^ons Between Stud ents Who Had Dropped Out , . 

OnS and Student:. Who Had Dr o pped Out More Than Once 

Studzyt^ ^ko 'had dKopvzd owt mo^fi tkm once f ^^^'"f J^fi''^^ 
t^dyUg cut lzvzt6 I, 1, on. 3, MovemfaeA, 1977. 
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' The ,differences*^n grades last left are shown in Figure 25. 

^. Students who had dropped put more than once were significantly more likely 
than students who had dropped out only once to have l^st dropped out from 



an. elementary grade and less likely to have last dropped out of a senior 



grade . 



5-8 



Dropped Out Once 

Dropped Out More 
Than Once 



49.7% 



9 - 10 



11 - 13i 




57 . 8^ 



44.3% 



31.8% 



FigTjre 25. Grades last left by students 

who had dropped out once (N = 925) 
and more than once (H = 154) . 



Students who had dropped out more than once were more likely than 
other returning students to be studying at levels 1, 2, or 3; of 153 students 
who had dropped out more than once, 46 or 30.1%, were studying at levels- 
1, 2 OI^ 3; compared to 208, or 22.v|S', of 928 students who had dropped out 
only once (see Figure 26) ."^ 



•* The difference in the junior grades is not statistically significant even 
though it is larger than the difference in the elementary grades. 
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4 and- 5 




Dropped Out Once 

Dropped Out More 
Than Once 





■ ^ . ■ } . ' : 

Figure 26. The November 1977 enrolment by levels for 
^ students who Aad dropped out once (N = 928) 

and m6r6 than once (N = 153) . 
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.*; median- test failed to reveal any difference in the ages at 

«■ , 

which students had las |: dropped out (comparing those who dropped out once 

'i ■ • ■ 

and more than once) . Nor were there any differences in the ages of 
students in ^No.vember , 1977 , or in the proportions of students in each 
grade. However, students who had last dropped out of the junior grades " 
(grades 9 and 10) were more likely to have dropped out more than once, 
ag can bqiljjJ«i in Figure 29. . ... 

SeV^and level of study last left were not related to number of 
times dropped out. 

Comparison3 Between Students of Different Ages 

Thz oMoA 6^tudz/vt6 voqaz Ajfi 1977, ikz tikzty tkzy voqaz 

to 6e zyviottzd In Lzvat^ 1 , 2 oa 3, and to havz liMt.dn.oppzd 
out 0^ Uvdts, 1, Z OA. 3, tkz mo/Lz JUkztt/ ''thzy u;M to havz 
Za^t d/ioppzd out o^ .th^ 6znio/i iAodz^, and zhz moKZ Ztkzly 
thzy i^zAz to havz bzzn a onz-timz dAopout altzn tuArUng V6. 
S;bxdzyvU oveA, 1 8 tAJzAz Zz6^ Itkzly to be mmzn and moKz 
Zikzttf to havz dAoppzd out moKz than once. 

For these analyses, the students were divided into three groups 
defined by the ages they would turn in 1977. One group was composed of 
students under 16, ohe of students aged 16 to 18, and one of students over 
18. ..Students over 18 were, statistically less likely to be women than were 
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^ ,, 44 of 302 students" ove?S 18 were women," compared 
other returning students; 33.4% of 30^ sru e j. 

r ' ■ ^ ic 19 and 41.6% of.^245 students under 16.. 
to 41.9% of 563 stiudents aged 16 to 13, ana ^i..o 

■ The Older student were in 1977, the less lively they were to .e enrolled ' 
in level 1. 2 or 3.36.8» of 239 students under 16 were enrolled in level 1, 
2 .r 3. compered- to 25: 3» oil 543 students a,ed 16 to 18. ^10.^ ■ 
students over 18. All these proportions differ signifioently. • . 

. A si^il^ trend was observed in the distributions of the levels- 
.. fro. Which students, had last dropped out, 26.9* of 18S students under 16 had , 
. been enrolled in level 1. 2 or 3. compared to 23.8* of 499 students a,ed . 
■ 16 to 18, and 17.7, of students over 18. Th. first and thi.d of these 

percentages are significantly different. , 

statistically more likely than- other return- 
Students over 18 were sraT:iST^i^<aj-j-jf 

in, students to have dropped out more than once. Of 296 students over 18,. 
18.6* had dropped out .ore than once, compared to 12.2% pf 548 aged 16 . 
■ to 18, and 11.6% Of Students under 16. 

. Ke;ationships' for grade left and-^^^^ 
previously discussed on pages 23 and 25. 

■fr.-r Students of different ages was not analyzed 
. . Enrolment by grade for stuaenrs 

as the findings are predictably, trivial. ^ - . 

been one-*une eUiopouti bejote tun^m '6- 

Of 275 junior students 32.7* were studying in Noveirber 1977, at 
" level 1, 2, or 3. compared to 8.6% of 583 senior students, 22.6% of 212 
• ■ junior students who dropped out of Ontario high schools had dropped out of 
level 1, 2, or 3, co-pared to 12.5% of 512 senior students ^o had dropped 
ERIC out of Ontario high schools (see Figures^27 and 28) . 
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67.3% 
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91.4% 



Figtire 27. Enrolment by levels for students enrolled in the 
jiinior grades (N = 275) and students enrolled in 
the se.niar grades (N 583) (November, 1977) . 




4 and 5 



22v6% 



Enrolled in 
Grades 9 & 10 
Enrolled in 
.Grades 11/ 12 &13 



mm 
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12.5% 



77.4% 




87;.5% 



Figure 28. Levels last left 



for Ontario students enrolled . 
in the junior grades (N = 212) cind for Ontario 
students enrolledrin the senior grades (N = 512) . 



Rettuming students in the jiinior grades were, contasary to what 

might be expected, more^likely to have, dropped out more than once than were 

]■ ■ * , 

•students from the senior grades ; ,18.3% of, 273 jtmior stude^its had dropped out 

. ' ''•"{■.,.• ■ » ■ - 

. . ■ ' , I- ■ ' 

more than once, compared* to 11.4% of 586- senior students (see Figure 29). 
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Dropped 
Out Once 



Dropped 
Out More 
Theui Onoel 




( 



Enrolled in [.;.'. V.y.'.j 

Grades 9 and 10 IviX'Xvl 
Enrolled In 
Grades 11,12 & 13 



^ Figure 29. Number of times dropped out for students 
enrolled in the junior grades (N « 273) 
and istudents enrolled in the senior grades 
(N » 586) . 

The relationships by sex, gfade last left and age dropped out 
have been discussed on pages 21, 23 and As might be expected/ students 

enrolled in the junior grades were younger than students enrolled in the 
senior grades. 

Student Progress After Returning to School ^ „ 

46% otJ thz 6iudzytX^ cvc/ce zrtXoZZzd du/Ung Novzmb^, 1977, 
at a QKodz kighzn, than that Xhzy had Za/^t Zz^t. 

TcU^le 1 shows the November, 1977 enrolment by grade for each 



grade the 


students had last 


left 


< 

TABLE 1 










GRADES STUDENTS 


LAST 


LEFT AND 


GRADES 


STUDENTS . WERE 






EITRDTJ.ED IN 

• 


DURING NOVEMBER, 1977 


(N = 840) 




Grade 
Las-t Left 


November, 1977 Enrolment by 


Grade 


I 

Total. 
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2^ 


7 


3 


2 


■/ 3 


^2 


1 


11 


• 8 


. '-20 • 


3 


1 


2 




27 


9 


79 


'37 


30< 


14\ 


3 


163" . 


• 10. ^ 


9 ' 


92 

> 


82 


46 


> 

9 


238 


11 


8 ' 


9 


120 


, 74 


•ri' 17 


228 


12 




5 


11 


68 


'^V . 36 


120 


13' 






2 , 


4 


45 


51 


TOTAL 


120 


149 


249' 


210 


112 ■ 


840 
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Of the 840 students for whom data were available 46% had 

•progressed to a higher grade since they had returned to school; 48% were 

■ * - ■ ■ . * 

registeired in the same grade, and 6% were registered in a lower grade 

• ■ ■ * 

(data for the length of time the student hCd been betck in school were not 

i . ■ , ■ 

gathered in this study) . . 

A further breakdown on these percentages is shown in Table 2.^ 

'f , 

Approximately 17% of these students had progressed two or more grades 

since they had last dropped out. ^ 

' * . , • TABLE 2 . ^ » 

GRADE CHANGES FROM TIME STUDENTS LAST DROPPED OUT .TO NOVEMBER, 1977 . 



340) 



Grade Change 



Number pf 
Students' 



Percentage of 
Students , „ 



Lower Grade " • 

2 grades lower 
1 grade lower 
(TOTAL Lower Grade) 

Same Grade 

Higher Grade 

1 grade higher 

2 grades higher 

3 grades highea^ 

4 gra.de s higher 

5 grades higher 

6 grades highei^ ^ 

(total' Higher Grade) 
TOTAL 



15 
33 
(48) 

404 



249 
99 
26 
9 

. 4 



(388) 



840 



. 2 
4 
(6) 

48 



3 

' 12 
3 ■ 
1 

h 
(461 

100 
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Of the 840 students, 48 students reported being enrbllecj at -a lower 
grade level than they had left. Some of these students may have supplied 
incorrect information? however, ^the investigators 'pl^oned a few of these 
at random to check the data and fo\ind that some students^had indeed 
enrolled at a lower level to obtain a certain program .of studies Other 
students were taking . courses at several, gradt levels and were unsure' 
what grade level they' were reaily in, and still. others were registered in 
home rooms at a lower grade than the one at which Jchey were 'studying. 

. ■ , 3D ■. ■ ■ - - ' .■ 



Changes Rettarninq Students Made in Level 'of Study 

tOGAe mKQJLLzd daAiM^\^ouei?jbeA, '7977, cut a tdsjoZ fUgh^A ok lomA 
than thzy had Za6t ^efi*^^ 

Table 3 provides the number of returning . students who drojJ^ed out 
of Jiigh schools in Ontaurio and who re-enrolle<i at higher and lower levels 

of sttuiy than the ones from which they had dropped out. - 

^ • ^ ' ■ ■ ■ ■• , 

Of the 913 students for whom data were available, approximately // 

12% were enrolled at a higher level than they had last left, 13% were ^ 

"enrolled at a iower> le\^el, and 75% were enrolled^ in the same level. A 

further breakdown of these percentages is given in Table 4. . • 

^ ■ ■ ' . TABI£ 3 - 

.'• ^. ■ " ■ ^ ' . 

LEVEIES STtJDENTS LAST LEFT AND LEVELS STUDENTS WERE' ENROLLED IN 

DURING NpVEtoER, 1977 (N = 913 SJUDENTS WHO LEFT GNTA|llO SCHOOLS) 



Level Last 
' Left 




November , 

1 . 2 - 


1977 
3 


Enrolment by Level 
4. 5 6 


Total 






^ 1 . 




3 


, .1 


2 - 




' 7 


■2 ' /- 






22, 






1 




■ - 41 ' 


3 ' 






2 


119 




6 




' 153 ' 


4 








32 


269 


46 


1 . 


348 


• 






. 1 


10 


77 


276 




364 ^ 


6 


















TOTAL 




1 


25 


172 


383. 


331 


1 


913 



A closer look at ^Table 3 reveals that level 4, students were 
a'lmost as likely to move down to level 3 as to move up to level 5^ that 
clevel 3 students were most likely . to move up to level 4, that level -2 
students were .likely to move to levels 3 or 4, cuid finally that level 5 
students were most likely to < move down -to level 4» The largest number 'of 
students* whg^made any particular, change of level was those who changed ''from, 
level S to level 4 — they represented 8% or 77 of the 913/studeiits for whom 



information was available. 
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TABLE 4 



/ 



LEVEL ClU\NGES FROM TIME ONTARIO STUDENTS LAST DROPPED OUT T(\ NOXnEiksER, 1977 
/ (N » 913) - 



Level Change 



Niunber of 
Std^dents 



Percentage \of 
Students * 



Lower Level v 

3 levels lower 
2 levels lower 

1 lev^ lower 

(TOTAL Lower Level) 

Same Level 

Higher Level 

1 level higher . ' 

2 levels higher 

3 levels higher 

4 levels higher 

( TOTAL ' Higher Le ve 1 ) 
TOTAL 



o} 



10 

111 

(122) 
687 

80 

^20 



(104)' 
9i3 



12 
(13) 

75 



9 
2 

"a 

(12) , 
100 



The Leaving School Early Progreun 

Data on participation in the Leaving School Early Program were 
not analyzed because many students appeare'd to have incorrect ideas of 
what it is. For example, 114 students who had dropped out only once reported 
that they had been in the Leaving School EJalrly Program; however, 63 or* 
55-3% of these students also reported they they had" dropped out after turn- 
ing 16. Of 141 students who said they had been in t^e Leaving School &arly . 
Prograun, 48 were cleearly too old. to have ' tadcen part in it that is, they 



turned 16 before the program began. 



Eacperiences and Wishes CoilBernrng Work 
The form filled oufby returning students also, contained several 



questions which werfe*part of a study of students' attitudes toward work 
apd Unenrployment which were also answered by all students • In this section 
the responses of returning students will be' brief ly compared with those 
of studentis ; vrtio had never dropped out; a more detailed analysis will be 
presented in Students' Attitudes To Work and Unemployment: Part I: .The 
Survey (Research Report #151, in press) . ' 

Returning students were more likely than students who had never 

■ V . ^ ■ ■ ^ ^ V- 

dropped out both to have wanted and to have had a jobfth^ previous summer • 



They were also more likely to have looked for a part-time job at which they 
<5ould work while going to school , to have riad a part-time job, and to have 
•a part-time job paying more than ten dollars every week in November, 1977.^ 
Returning ^students were also much mope likely t<5 report that th^y would 
like to combine part-time schooling with work. 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION ■ 

Using a simple questionnaire answered by 86% of all regular 
Toronto high school students in November r 1977, we identified' l,150r;retumihg 
students. This number represented 3.9% of the ,29,499 students who 'answered 
th^ questionnaire. 

Who is the Toronto returning student? Our study discovered that 
the returning student ~ 

— is a male (60%*) » 

— dropped out of a Toronto high schooi <75%) 
■— dropped out once (86%) 

~ dropped out at age. 15 , 16, or, 17 (76%) 

— - was bo2^ i^ 1960, 1959, or 1958 or was 17, 18, or 19 years of age (67%) 

— dropped out of grades 9, 10 or 11 (76%) 



~ was enrolled in grades 10, 11, or 12 in November 1977 (73%) 
—dropped out of levels 4 or 5 in Ontario (77%) 
— was enrolled in levels 4 or 5 in November 1977 (76%) 
• - — re-^nrolled in the sajne school ^(64%) 

While the above sketch tells a lot about Toronto returning 
students, it does not adequately describe some of the interesting points 
€dDOU"{;. various subsets of the retumiijg students. The following summarizes 
the findings for eight si^sets of returning students. We have chosen the 
subsets according to characteristics which are obvious to staff in the high 

schools — sex, grade, level, and school last left. 

»"v' ■ .. . - 



* The percentages have been rounded off, 
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. m ■ 
Summary of Characteristics of Returning Students 

. . by Sex, Grade, Level cuid School Last Left 

Returnincf Students Who Are Women . ' 

• The Patterns of Dropping Out Study (Young and Reich, 1974) found 

that 44% of the high school dropouts for the school year 1973-4 were women. 
This study found that approximately 40% of the returning students are women* 
We found that the returning students who are women tend to have 
, dropped out at a yoxmger age and in lower grades than the returning students 
who are men. Of students who had dropped out only once, the" women were more ^ 
likely than the men to have dropped out before 16. The women were also less 
likely than the men to remain in -school past the age of 18. Upon returning, 
the women tend to be approximately the seune age as the men, but enrolled .in 
r lower grades. These findings suggest that the women tended tc stay out of. 
school longer than^the men. Because of the longer period of time out of ' 
school, the women may have forgotten more of their school work than men and 
may thus require more remedial help.' In addition, these findings suggest 
that women must also* tend to be among classmates who are more different in 
age (younger) than those with whom the men are associated. It seems reasonable 

then to expect that the women may experience more difficulties socially than 

. ■ ' ■ 

the men . ^ 

Some studies (see .Literature Review, page . 2) have fovmd that . 
women do not drop out and return as often as men. We did not find this to 
. be the case for Toronto returning students — only about 14% of both sexes 
had dropped out more than once. We found that women tended to enrol in a 
different school at abqut the same rate as men. — 36% enrolled in a different 
school. . We also discovered that women tended to have similar patterns of 
leaving and re-^rolment by level as the men — 77% left levels 4 and 5 in 
Ontario while 76% were enrolled in levels 4 and 5. 
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Returning Students Who Are Men 

- pf- * 
The Patterns of Dropping Out study. tYoung & Reich, 1974) found 

that 56% of the high schp61 dropouts for the school -year 1973-74 were mep. 

This study found that approximately 60% of the returning students are 

xnen . ' . ~ ^ 

We did not find the characteristics of returning students Vho 
are men to be similar to those of the women, nor * to be similar: to those 
that other authors have suggested (see Literature Review, page 2). For 
example, we did not; find that the men dropped out cuid- returned more often 
than the women — approximately 86% of both sexes JiaU dropped out once. We 
discovered' that the men had not dropped out as young nor in as low grades 
as the women/ We also found that -the men were less likely to be one-time 
dropouts before 16 and more likely to still be in school after 18 than the 
women* Men were enrolled at higher grades in November 1977 than the women, 
were probably not out of school as long, and were probably enrolled with 
classmates who were closer in age to themselves than the women were. 

As a brief aside, the finding that 86% of the students had 

dropped out only once could - indicate that returning students tend to be a 

fairly stable group and that rather small body of students have developed 

a habit of dropping out and returning — many people might consider this 

good. On the contrary, the findings might mean that schools are reluctant 

to admit a student for a second, third or^ fourth return. 

« 

Students Who Rettirned to a Differi&nt ^l^ronto School 

Of the students who last left a Toronto high school, 36% returned 
to a different Toronto Ijigh school — this is a considerable number • Students 
who had returned to different schools than the ones they had left tended 
to have dropped out in lower grades and at earlier ages than students who . 
had re-enrolled in the school they had. left, and to be enrolled (in 
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November, 1977) in lower grades; however, they also tended to be older 
in November, 1977 and to have dropped out more than once. 
Students Who Returned to the Same Toronto School 

The majority of the students, approximately 64%, returned to the 

Toronto high school they had last left. On the whole, these students seem 

■f . ■ . 

to be a more stable group than the smaller group who enrolled in a ^ 

different school. They were enrolled at higher grades, having dropped out 

at higher grades and at an older age.. They tended not to have dropped 

out as often or to have sprayed out as long. They would conseq[uently be 

closer to the age of their classmates than students who enrolled in a 

different school. * 

Interestingly enough, we found no patterns in the levels of study 

the students -left or in the levels of study they re-enrolled in according 

to whether they returned to a different or the same school. 

Returning Students Who Were Enrolled in the Junior Grades in November, 1977 

• We found ;that 32% of the returning studehts .were enrolled in the 

junior grades (grades 9 and 10) in November, 1977. The reader must remember 
that one of the reasons we found fewer students enrolled in the junior 
grades than the senior grades is that, the study included all returning 
students regardless of the number of years they had been back thus, many 
who had enrolled in the junior grades originally would naturally have 
progressed to the ^ senior grades by November, 1977. 

The students w^e found "in the junior grades Were^mpre likely to 
be women, to be studying at levels 1, 2 ox 3, and to have .droppied out 
more than once,thcUi the students we found in the senior grades. They were 
, also more likely to have [dropped out of the junior grades> to have dropped 
out of levels 1^ '2 or 3, and *to be one-^'time dropouts before turning 16. 
And finally, they were more likely than the students enrolled m the senior 
g:tades to hive r^e turned to a different school. 
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Returning students enrolled in .the junior grades have obviously 
experienced more change and disruption in their school career at a younger 
age than returning students who are enrolled in the senior grades • They 
are mostly women dropping out of and returning to the level 1, 2 and 
3 schools . ^' . 

. Returning Students Who Were Enrolled in the Senior Grades in November ^ 1977 
^ We found that 68% of the returning students were enrolled in the 
senior grade's^ in. November, 1977. These students, many of whoxd had 
pi;;^ably been back' for more than a year, were mor^e likely to be men and 
\ * ! more likely to be studying at levels 4 and '5 than the returning students _ 
enrolled in the junior grades. They were alsov less likely to have dropped 
out more than once and more likely to have dropped out of levels 4 and 5, 
They had also riot dropped out as soon as the students enrolled in the 
junior grades, ^either ^in terins of the age left or in terms of the grade 
they, dropped out of . This group of returning students is obviously a more 
stable group and a group with higher level academic plans who have stuck 
j^with education and a particular school more consistently than the group 
of returning students enrolled in the junior, grades. 

Returning Students Who Were Enrolled in Levels 1, 2 or 3 in November, 19t77 

Returning students enrolled in levels 2 and 3 were over-represented 

<■ * , ' ■ ■ - ' ■ • 

las compaured to the ge'neral body of students Enrolled in levels 2 and 3 — 

23.4% of the returning students were enrolled in levels 2 and 3; 13,6% of 

the populatiot^ laf high school students were enrolled in these levels . 

Thesfk jr^^ tended to be younger than rettiming students enrolled 

itt idv^s»Aand 5, to more likely have dropped oUt of the junior grades, and v 

to more likely be enrolled in the junior grades in November^ 1977 than returning 

students in levels 4 and 5. Returning students, particularly at level 3, 

were more likely to have dropped out before turning 16 than those 

ERIC '^'^ :, ; 
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enro'Iled in levels 4 and. 5. Students studying in November, 1977 at 
levels 1, 2 oi«3 were also more! likely to have dropped out more than once 

• ' . ■ ■ ^ ; ■ • , 

than returning students studying at levels 4 and 5. 

We fo\ind no tendency for returning students at these levels 
to be either one sex or the other, and also J^Und no association between 
levels of .enrolment and whether or not the students had returned to the 
same school. - . 

^Jhe most interesting thing to note here is the obvious .link 
between levels 1, 2 and 3, junior grades, dropping out at a young age, 
dropping out more than Once, and being young. in November, 1977. 
Returning Students Who Were Enrolled in Levels 4 and 5 in November, 1977 
, . The number pf returning students enrolled in levels 4 euid 5 is 
a most interesting finding. In comparison with tl^ population of Toronto 
high school students, retiarning students enrolled iir^level 4. are greatly 
over-represented (39% vs., 26.4%}^ while returning,^ students eiirolled in 
level 5 are greatly under-represented (37.1% vs. 58.4%) . ' ^ 

The returning s^:udents enrolled at these levels are more likely 
to be older, more likeiy to be enrolled in the senior grades, less likely 
to have been a one-time dropout before 16, and less likely to have dropped 
out more than once. . . 

f( These findings which cure reported in a niimber of ways throughout 

^ ^^iSiis report, strongly suggest that the level .4-5 schools have quite a 



:erent type of returning student than the' level 1-2-3 schools. Thd 
level 4-5 schools also ejnrolL over three-t^uarters of the returning students. 
Returning Students' Progress 

; Returning students appear not to stay in school long once they 
have returned. For example, only, 46% were enrolled in a grade higher 
than the one they had left. Table 1 on page 32 shows that in each grade # 
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a large^roportion of students who had left that grade had still not 
passed it (some were even at a lower grade) . 

4 

Returning students also do not seem to spqnd a long time out 
of school before returning. The median age at which returiiing students 
had last dropped out was 16, and their median year of birth was 1960 — 
peopXe t>om in 1960;.' were still 16 $it tlie beginning of 1977, Further 
relevant evidence j.s that 80% of one-time dropouts who had dropped out 
under 16 were still iinder 1& in November, 1977, 
Returning Students' Changes in Levels of Study > 

f ■ ' ■ .-^ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

The majbrity of returning ^students (approximately 75%). who had 
left Ontario schools did not change the level at which they were studying 
when they retum/ed to a school in Toronto. This finding could indicate 
that students are, on the whole, satisfied with the level of study at which 
they had previously studied or it- could mean that it is relatively difficult 
to change to a new level, having once made a choice of level. 

The most common phange of level (8% or 77. of 913 students) was that 
of moving from level .5 €o level 4* One would suspect* that these students 
have decided to go back to school mainly to obtain a grade 12 diploma. The 
second most s£oni^on tendency was for level 2 and 3 students (6% .or 51 of 913) 
to move up^ one, two or thr^ levels — • again most (or 4%) moved into level 4, 
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APPENDIX A 



The ToAonZo Sodfid Education conducting ^vo x^^zoAch 6tudie^. One about 
^tudzntA ujho havz dAxsppzd oat 0(( ^choot and xctwuizd^ and XJiz otkzn Z6 about the attctudu 
oi ^tudzntA towoAjd wo/tfe and uMjrtploymcnti In ondzK to bcQin thz ^tudieA, ufz oAc oafcuig each 
TcAbnto Sejcjondofu/ 6tudznt to onAtMJi.thc ioltomjig <iuzMtion&. PLzjoj^c cOicZc yoWL an^mju. , 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

a. 



What level (program) are MOST of your courses in? 

Did you want a job last surmier? - - . . 

bid you have a Job last summer? 

Have you ever looked for a part-time job at which you. 



Have you ever had a part-time job while going to school? 
Do you now ha,ve . a part-time job at which you make more 



Would you like to combine part-time schooling with work? .... 

In your opinion, what -percentage of young people under 
the^^oe of 25 in Canada are unemployed? 



CIRCLE 


ANSWERS 


1 2 


3 4 5 


lYES 


ONU 


lYES 


oNO 


lYES 


aNO 


I YES 


oNO 


lYES 


- aNO 


lYES 


. oNO 



4 to 7 per cent \ 
1 to 10 per cent 2 
10 to 13 per cerjts 
13 to 16 per cent.. 
Over 16 per cent 5 
Don't Know « 



Have you ever "dropped out* of school? • •••• ^YES 

i 



oNO 



I({ qou an6MZAzd YES to Qaz&tijon 9, ptza&c on^toe^t que^^tcaiu 1 0 -to 15 • 

tfoa amiOZAzd NO to Qae^tLon 9, pZza&z xzXuAn ttiz ioAm to youx tzxichvi. 



10. How many times have you dropped out? ^ • ' ^ 
n. Have you ever been 'in the Leaving School Early program? 



iY.ES 



4 

oNO. 



Pi^oAe cutAweA. >tfee {^oZZoi^'jiq quzj^tion^ icK tliz LAST turn you dxoppzd out. 



12. What grade were you in when you last drOjpped out? ..... 07 08 09 = 10 11 12 13 

13. What level (program) wfere MOST of your cdurses in? . 1 2 3 4 5 

14. How old were you? .""f. . . 14' 15 16 17\ 18 19 20 21 

15. What school did you leave? ..... NAM E ' • - 



BOARD^ 
CITY 



PROVlflGE (or Country, if the sghool is not in Canada) 



Would you please give us your * phone number — a few of you will be 
'phoned for more of your ideas about school and work......... ■ ■ 
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APPENDIX B . 



Grades were deciphered from class codes by a computer program 
which assigned grades^ according to^the following principles:' 

1. grades were inferred only if the code' contained one 
' of.-the-numbers from 9 through 13 (actually, 

grade 9 was inferred only if the* code contained "09") j 

2. if the code contained one of the numbers from 9 
through 13, a grade was assigned only if that 
number was at the end of the code^ or if it was 
at the end of the code, or. if it was followed by 
a letter; 

" • * - ■ ' ' ' ( ' ' ■ ■ 

3. if the code contained two numbers, from which a 
grade coiiLd be inferred, separated by a letter or 
letters, the grade was inferred from the first; 

' niimber. 

• 

The only problem which arose was with class codes from three 
schools which use four character codes consisting "of the letters 'SVV 
followed by a two-digit serial number^ ,,For example, from the code SV12, 
it would be inferred that this class was in grade 12, although that would 
not necessarily be true. However, only three students had such class 
codes. ' * . 
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